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apaiiese art has been known in Europe dow n to the present day principally through xixth- 
century paintings and prints. The masterpieces of the earlier historical periods have remained 
all but unknown. The number of Westerners in a position to study them has been extremely 
limited. Fortunately, in recent years, exhibitions of Japanese art organized abroad by the Govern- 
ment of Japan have given the public at large an opportunity to see the>e works and to appreciate 
their beauty. The present album will enable the reader to acquaint himself more closely with the 
artistic production of that remote period and to understand it better, thanks to the descri})tive text 
of Mr. Matsushita, whose scholarly commentaries bring out clearly the aesthetic qualities of these 
important paintings. 

In Japan, as in many other countries, art wa> at the outlet closely associated with a foreign religious 
cult. The Buddhist clergy, trained by the Chinese and the Koreans, succeeded to an astonishing 
extent in adapting both art and doctrines to Japanese requirements. This world religion in it^ 
Chinese form was brought to Japan in 538 a.d. by the Korean clergy, who had been converted to 
Buddhism during the ivth century. The Japanese aristocracy of the Yamato court had been in 
contact with Chinese civilization since the beginning of the vth century, when a number of Korean 
scholars arrived in Japan, bringing Chinese books with them. In 538. the Korean emissary brought 
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from the King of Paekche a new message which states: '’This doctrine is the most excellent of all... It 
estahlishes rewards and retributions without measure and without limit... Every prayer is granted, 
nothing is lacking."" The ruler of Japan was deeply impressed hy this royal letter and by the beauty 
of what the Koreans presented to him; but he did not dare to adopt this foreign religion in the face 
of the opposition of the leading families, who were traditionally nationalist. Nevertheless the Soga 
clan was in favour of Buddhism as a State religion, taking the view that the imperial house would 
stand to gain in prestige if it brought Japan into line with the other Buddhist countries of the 
Far East. Differences of opinion gave rise to internal disorders. Nonetheless the number of 
Buddhists among the higher nobility steadily increased, and in 587 the Emperor Yomei. then 
seriouslv ill. embraced the foreign religion in defiance of advice of the nationalist clans. In the 
autumn of the ^ame year the Emperor died. His brother Sushun mounted the throne and war 
broke out between the clans. The nationalists were defeated and political control was assumed 
entirely by the Soga clan. Buddhism had triumphed. The imperial court sent to Korea for 
Buddhist monks, who came, bringing relics with them. They were accompanied by groups of crafts- 
men — carpenters, sculptors, tile-makers and painters. The Japanese, apt pupils that they were, 
familiarized themselves with the new crafts but managed at the same time to preserve their own 
peculiar skill and national taste. The Empress Suiko (593-629) came to the throne and appointed 
her nephew. Prince Shotoku (574-622). as Regent. He. a man of deep and sincere faith, gave a 
powerful impulse to the development of Buddhism. In the region around the capital he built a 
series of temples in which sculptors and painters displayed their talents to the full. The Prince 
Regent took an active interest in the cultural side of the new religion, founded schools and set up. 
in the shrine-, statues of Sakyamuni. the historical Buddha who. hy his life and his sacrifices in 
his previous existences, had brought salvation to men. This interest in the life of Buddha inspired 
the painters of the scrolls illustrating the text of the Sutra of Causes and Effects and depicting 
various epi^odes of the life of Prince Siddharta (PI. ii-a and n-h). In the paintings which adorn 
the Tamamushi no Zudii shrine (PI. i) the artist has depicted scenes from two jatakas in which 
the future Buddha appears. Although the style of these paintings resembles that of certain Korean 
works, the pictorial composition, with its attenuated accents, reveals an artistic feeling which is 
typically Japanese. 

In many important temples the central altar is occupied by Yakushi Nyorai (Bhaishajyaguru). 
the Healing Buddha, while frequently the main altar is allotted to the Bodhisattva Kannon (Avalo- 
kitesvara). the Compassionate One. who assuages the sufferings of the believer. Other temples are 
consecrated to the Buddha of the world to come, the Miroku (Maitreya) who bestows eternal bliss 
upon the believer who implores his aid. 

These great divinities were highly popular from the very beginnings of Buddhism, and their icono- 
graphy follows closely the rules established in China as well as in India and preserved in the text 
of the sutras. At the same time, the artists of Nara introduced Japanese elements into the com- 
position. in particular the endeavour to create a link between the believer and the divinity, as 
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revealed in the slightly inclined posture of the body, the expression of the face and many other 
barely perceptible details. The image as a whole breathes a spirit of compassion for the worship- 
per. In the mural paintings of Horyu-ji the painters follow foreign models similar to those of the 
rock temples of Central Asia, but to anyone who is familiar with Japanese art certain details reveal 
slight modifications which have been introduced by Japanese taste. Throughout one is conscious 
of the endeavour not to lose the spiritual link established by faith between the god and the wor- 
shipper. In the lines of the decoration, as well as in the composition of the ornamentation, the 
Japanese painter displays a rhythm that is replete with elegance and lightness. The artist follows 
the iconography established by the texts and the Chinese or Korean models which he is obliged 
to copy, but he does not lose sight of the fact that in Japan the light is different and that, in 
the interior of the Japanese temples with their far-projecting eaves, the paintings are illumined by a 
gentle half-light which modifies the scale of colours. Towards the ixth century he frequently 
enhances his colouring by sticking little patches or strips of gold leaf onto his paintings, thereby 
bringing out the glowing tones. 

In the Vliith century the influence of the Buddhist clergy became more and more powerful and 
government officials as well as the ruler himself began to look for some way of evading the pressure 
of the numerous monasteries in the capital. Nara. The situation was complicated by tbe fact that 
in the course of that century a considerable number of new sects of a mystical character arrived 
from China. The Japanese monks who had gone to the mainland of Asia to carry out their studies 
returned, bringing with them many statues and paintings in addition to an impressive number of 
Chinese books. 

A political and social change took place when, in 794. the capital Avas transferred to Kyoto. The 
esoteric sects known as Tendai and Shingon occupied a preponderant position in the ncAV capital 
and religious painting folloAved. in all its details- the new^ complex and rigid iconography. In the 
pantheon with its manifold spiritual emanations the various divinities syndiolized divine power, 
protection and defence against evil, along Avith a considerable number of theological ideas. The 
neAV symbolism is extremely difficult to comprehend for anyone Avho is not acquainted Avith Shingon 
iconography and avIio. like the majority of We>terners. is accustomed to a quite different choice of 
subjects to symbolize abstract ideas. hat Avould av e say of a man avIio tried to understand ^ estern 
niedie\al painting Avithout a knoAvledge of Bil)le history or of the li\es of the Apostles and Saints? 
A Westerner finds himself in the same situation Avlien confronted Avith the Shingon paintings in 
Avhich PoAverful Bodhisattvas. depicted under grim and angry forms, figure as the protectors of the 
faithful, or Avhen the possibilities of a god*s multiple activities are indicated, in defiance of anatom- 
ical truth, by a plurality of heads or eyes and an impressive number of arms. Guided by religii)us 
discipline, the Japanese painter folloAvs piously all the details Avhich are imposed on him by a 
mystical iconography; but by dint of artistic sense and talent he gi\es his image a harmonious, 
rhythmical composition. He succeeds in conveying the impressive calm, the soothing tranquillity 
of certain dhinities. Avhile his portrayals of others are notable for their mo\ement and for their 





(Unainic. powerl’ul The colour^, too. ol the-(^ Sliini^on {)i(*tiirt‘^ lia\e ^\niholieal and iin-'- 

tieal .''iirnifieanee wliieli enhance their aesthetic and reli<:i(Ui'' \alue. 

lh(^ iiKtndalas itiKuidara in Japanese I ' — Avhich are diagrams representiiii!: tlu‘ >trncture ot tlu‘ world 
in it^ two a^'pect". tlie >jdritiial and tin' material — are intellijiihle only to tin' initiated. The prolane 
can do no more tluui admire the ingenuity of the Japanese painter, who. althoudi l)onnd hv tra<li- 
tional models, olten ^uc(‘eed^ in luakin^ the-e compositions into works of g:reat heautv. H<‘ triumphs 
o\('r many dihicnlties and succeeds in expressinir his artistic taste, while conforming: with the precise 
rules which are imposed on him (Pk \v). The nine divinities of the Refv^ehudfi ^roup (PI. V) are 
rcniarkalde for the variety of their expressions and the p*ace of their poses. This xth-centurv 

painti!!^- reveal- tlie -nrpriziii^^ level of accomplishment attained by the painters who worked for 

the 1 afgf inona»tf‘rie'. Flic croator of bucli a work waj- not an imitator of 0'taljli?liotl modol' hut 
an arti't of ^reat talont and of deeply religious feeling. 

Japanese society A\as not yet at this period crushed hy a Confueian di.'cipline. and expre>sed its 
feelings without eon*traint. The painter' 'tiane to give expre','ion to all the element-; of human 
life. In the painting depicting the di>appearanee of the Rnddha*' mortal integument, the grief. 
di'tler^ and tear.' of hii' di'ciples and of the hea\enly rigiire.'. human heing' and animals, in the 
liresence of the lifeles? remain^, arc represented with a.'tonishing intensitv iPl. xi. xil. xiil). 

Not all the artists were monks. A considerable number of them belonged to high society and were 

in the service of the Court. The nobility of this period led a gay and elegant life in luxurious 

palaec' with fine garden'. They ^pent their lei.'Ure in the reading of novel', the composition of 
])oetry. eompetition^ in painting and in meetings for the appreciation of the delicate fragrance of 
^arious kind.' of incense. This way of life of the imperial (.iourt and the aristocracv has been 
dc'Ciabed in the numerous stories and novels of the xith and Xlith centuries. At thi? period, 
ilhi'trated 'cndh were fashionable. There were scrolls with Buddhist texts interspersed ivith illus- 
tration'. a' well a' 'crolls illu'trating well-known 'tories and noveh. Plates xxvi and xxvii reproduce 
two ',•ction^ of the celebrated scroll illustrating the literary masterpiece of the period, the novel of 
Iiincc Genji. written by Lady Murasaki Shikibu at the beginning of the xith centurv. Thi' novel, 
which has been brilliantly translated into Lngli'h by Arthur ^X'aley. give' a detailed description of 
the Inxiirioii' and romantic life of the Kyoto Court. The .stele of these scrolls offers an excellent 
example of the F omato-e. Tin- power of the colours i' astonishing, and the manner in which they 
are juxtaposed reveals an extremely refined taste. As always with the Japanese painters of thi' 
period, the action of the characters is only delicately suggested, and the composition as a whoh- 
conveys very faithfully the particular atmosphere of each epi'ode. It is the tradition of the Japanese 

painter to represent the invisible through the choice of visible forms and the height.-ning of certain 
elemi'nt.- of the composition. 

Apart from this high aristocracy, the capital attracted the middle class and the provincial nobility, 
who frequently came to Kydto to visit their relatives or their clan chiefs. People of a modest 
manner of life could find no spiritual satisfaction in O'tentatioiis religious ceremonies and coniplic- 
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at<*(l ain more than in the mystical doctrines of the Sect of the True \\ orif (Slungon-slin ) . 

\\ hat tln^y required wa> a compassionate Buddha who would bestow salvation upon them in return 
ior the .sincerity of their faith. A new sect arose. l)rinj!:injj: hope to thi> ^ocial .'stratum. It proclainuMl 
iaith in the Amida. the Merciful One. who ha^ vowed not to enter Airvami before lie has >a\e(l 
all mankind. Amida promised every >incere believer that he Avould come for him at the moment 
of hi^ death and take him to his paradise in the e^t. The^e Buddhi^t texts insjiired the painters 
and .-culptors. who created a new iconography of the descent of Amida. A number of historian'^ of 
Japane^-e art lun studied thi^ new iconography. According to them, tin" probh*m conlronting the 
painter i^^ to bring out the spiritual relation existing l)etween tlu‘ compa''’'ionate divinit\ and the 
holievt'i- at tlu- hour of lii^ death. Tlie?p relations play a fiiiulainental role at the la?t moment. Avlien 
tin- heliever i>. leaving the material world. In these painting- the laiuheape of the Japanese hill-, 
with their harmonious lines, is depicted at the tranquil hour of sunset, vhieh evokes the idea of 
Amida - paradise in the est. The notion of spiritual honds is reinforced hv the ceremony accord- 
ing to Mhich. in order to establish visual contact with Amida. the pious Buddhist at the moment 
ot death must hold in his hands five threads of coloured silk fastened to the joined hand- of the 
great divinity. The attendant figure kneeling at Amida's left hand, the compassionate Bodhisattva 
\\alokite-'vara. a benevolent expression upon his face, holds in his hands a lotus flower to receive 
the (King man's soul and transport it to paradise. 

In the ea-e of the scroll- with paintings illustrating legendary and historical subjects (PI. wviii. \xix. 
XXX. xxxn. the painter was not hound by iconographical rules; he could give free rein to hi- artistic 
imagination and follow unreservedly the dynamism of his brush. Another aspect of the Japanese 
-pint enter- thereby into direct communication with mankind and offer- us an astoni-hingh \ igoroii- 
and lively image of events from Kydto life or of the -traiige miracles performed by the spiritual 
-trength of a Buddhist monk. Nothing escapes the observant eye of the Japanese painters, who. in 
the-e illustrated scrolls, depict the xveaknesses and mishaps of their conteniporarie- uith a lio-t of 
picturesque details. L nder the cloak of allegory they venture to laugh at the live- of the eleray 
and tin* nobility. Their brush, in precise, vibrant lines, depict- in slightly caricatured form monkec-. 
hares and other animal- imitating the activities of the meinhers of the npi.er classes. Who are 
tin' individuals uho are concealed beneath these innocuous animal form-? The painter'- contem- 
porarie- probably recognized them without great difficulty, hiit to us they remain unknown. W hat 

count- for iis are the aesthetic qualitie-. the composition and the beauty of the calligraphic hrii-h- 
stroke (p. 17 ). 

Portrait-, in these remote centuries, were executed with remarkable delicacy. This genre enabled 
the Japanese artists to expre-s their respect for the eminent monks and the great men of tlu'ir 
country. The artist strives not merely to depict the individual hut to represent him in a typical 
posture, to seize an important moment of his life and to immortalize hi- characteristic featnr.'s on 
silk and paper. It is for him a mean, of conveying a spiritual ten-ion which i, important in the 
eye- of the pious spectator. The Chinese monk Tz'm-hi (in Japanese. Jio.i | i, depicted (PI. xx.) 
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ill iiu attitude ul religiou> concentration and serene calm: the priot Zennnui. \vlio-e portrait date^ 
from a later jicriod, is re[)resented in an attitude of intense prayer and deep meditation (PL \xii ) : 
the third portrait reproduced in the present work '-hows us the jrreat preacher, the founder of the 
Sect of the True Word’, tlie monk (ronzd. delivering: a sermon (PL xxiii). The painter is conct rned 
with conveying, hy the prie>t’> posture, the ge^-tures of liis hands and the expression ot hi- lace, 
the vitality of the great master and the power of his personality. 

These qualities, which are always present in the Japanese portrait-painters, are readiK visible in 
the fine portraits of the high dignitaries of the imperial (amrt of Kyoto in their official robe- of 
black silk, of which the present work offers an excellent example in Plate xxiv. 

Important changes in taste and in the choice of subject-matter reveal theniselve- in the period 
following the seizure of political power hy the Minamoto family and the tran-fer ot the admin- 
istration from Kyoto northward to Kamakura. New social form- were now making their appear- 
ance in national life. The military class assumed power and began to play a role of the first impor- 
tance. The imperial epoch had for more than six centuries given the nobility a luxuriou- and 
brilliant life. Now Kyoto was to lo-e its official importance: but artistic values were not abandoned. 
The establi shed aesthetic foundations of music, literature and the fine art< served a- ha-(‘s tor the 
artists of the coming generations. For during these six centuries Japanese taste had been formed, 
the national religion and Buddhism had directed it towards a deep and sincere appreciation of the 
beauty of surrounding nature. The mystical sects and their art had awakened spiritual sensibility, 
and the sermons of the priests of the Amida sect had reinforced the value- of liuman life. The 
philosophical ideas of Buddhism had endowed Japanese thought with delicate, subtle huius which 
have never been abandoned. Japanese artists, despite the political and -ocial change- which the 
powerful military class introduced in the xiith century, have never given up either the rich ae-thetic 
heritage which they received from the mainland of Asia or the refinement which the\ acquired 
during the centuries of the Empire. 

These various elements, which the Japanese painters succeeded in assimilating and enhancing 
through their individual genius, made possible in Japan the development of an art of })rofound 
sensibility and delicate beauty, of which the present album reproduces examples belonging to tin' 
treasures of a number of Buddhist temples not readily accessible even to visitors to Japan. 
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■ ■ uddluMU played a ver\ important part in the early hi>torv of Japanese art. In all arehiteetiire. 
mLW '-culpture and paintinji:. the important existing example- are almost universally Buddhi-tie. 
This is hecause Buddhism, from its introduction to Japan from the Asian Continent, won fervent 
faith, and the continental culture accompaining it spread wideK through the centurie-. Japan 
through its early historic period- wa- <"ager to learn (Jiine-e ci\ ilization. notably the culture 
associated with Buddhism. The evolution of Japane-e art. therefore, had close connection with 
that of Buddhi-t art in continental Cliina. 

Roughly speaking, the Jaj)anoe art of the early hi>toric periods i- characterized hy tlie influence 
of the art of the different corresponding Chinese period-: the A>uka from the Chinese Period of 
Six Dynasties (notably of Northern ^ei). the Ilakulio from the Sui and early Thing, the Temjiyo 
from the flore>cent Thing, and the early Heian (tlie Jdgan ) from tlie middh^ to latt* Thing, flf 
cour^'e. the transplanted religion^ culture achieved a distinctive development in Japan. 

Especially in the mid-IIeian Period (after A.D. 89] L during wliich all official communication 
with the continent wa> j-u-pended. the trend toward Japan ization Ma- evident, and art in pure 
Japanese style began to flower in full bloom in aliout the xith century. It should he noted, 
however, that the last part of this late TIeian Period, namely after the second half of the xith century, 
began to reveal the influence of (Jiine-e art of the Sung Dynar>ty 1960-1279). Sucli -tages of the 
history of Japanese Buddhist art are amply illustrated hy exi-ting examples of painting. 

The oldest existing specimens of Buddhist [lainting in Japan are the colour paintings on the 
wooden panels of the Tamamu-hi Shrine and its pedestal in the Horyu-ji. Nara. Made about a 
century after the official introduction of Buddhism in 538. they represent painting in the Asuka 
Period (vith to mid - viith centuries). They are executed on hlack-lacquered panels with pigment- 
hlended with oil and litharge. PI. i shows a jataka scene, painted in gentle, fluent liriishwork 
on one of the sides of its pedestal. Its subject is a story that a prince (the incarnation of the Buddha 
Shaka in the ‘’"past world'’), finding a hungry tiger just about to eat its cu})S, threw himself down 
to feed them. The rocks, trees and figures in this scene well illustrate the characteristics of the Six 
Dynasties. At the time numerous craftsmen had come to Japan from China and Korea. It is pos- 
sible that these paintings were done hy one of those immigrants or their descendants. 

The Hakuho or early Nara Period (middle to late viitli century) is represented by the wall-paintings 
in the Main Hall at Hr)r}u-ji. Nara (late viith century). The paintings on the twelve major walls 
in this building were unfortunately badly damaged by fire in 1918. The style of these wall-paintings 
is entirely different from that of the A^uka Period. The line^ delineating the images in them are 
powerful ones termed ^"wire lines" [tessen-byo) . which are elastic and even in breadth like wire. 
Shading gives the paintings an effect of depth. Shading was in frequent use in Central Asia, and 
early Chinese Buddhist painting emphasized drawing. e may probably presume that the Central 
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A>iaii style, introduced to China during the Sui or early T an^, wa> eomhined with the traditional 
(diinese ^tyh\ and that this coiid)inatioii. in turn introduced to Jajian. ^ave hirth to >ueh paintin^-^. 
Fortunately the twenty ^ mailer walls near the ceiling in the Main Hall, with paintings showing 
apsaras (heavenly maidens, p. 3). have sur\ived. The beautiful figures oi the liea\enh maiden^ 
in flight are good enough to sugge.'^t the original ^plendour of the wall-paintings l>efore the fire. 

The Tempyd or late Xara Period (viiith century) was a period in which Buddhism, centrtal around 
the capital. Nara. thrived as never l>efore, and in which the importation of T ang culture Ava- the 
most extensive. The Sh^)^o-in Reporitory of Imperial treasures. Nara. still prcherve^ numerou- arti- 
facts bespeaking the florid culture ol the period. Many grand governmental temples and ”famil\ 
temples ^ of the nobility, such a> the Tbdai-ji and Kdfuku-ji. were constructed one after another, 
causing a great increase in the demand for Buddhist '-tatues for worship therein and paintings to 
glorify the rituals. In addition to artists working at governmental art institutions, many private 
painters were active. I n fortunately there remain only a few example^ of Buddhi>t painting of 
the time. 


first mention among Buddhi>t paintings of the Tempyd Period should he given to the lUiistrated 
In^a-h'xo (Sutra of Cause and Fflect in the Pa^t and Present), reproduced in Pk u. Thi^ dates from 
about the middle of the viiith century, but stylistically it appears to have been ba-ed upon a Chinese 
prototype from the vith or viith century. It is a set of horizontal scrolls with the text of the -crip- 
ture. describing the live^ of Shaka (Sakyamuni) in the "past and present worlds *. on the low<n' halves, 
and its illustrations on the upper halves. Of the original set several scrolls now remain scattered 
in different collections. Reproduced here are two sections of the scroll owned by the Jdbon Rendai-ji. 
Kyoto. PI. ii-a shows a scene in which Prince Siddharta (later the Buddha Shaka) is tmjoving sport 
in the palace, and PI. ii-b the prince going out through the palace gate on a horM\ Bright colour^ 
remain largely intact. Though simple in depiction, they are interesting example- of -croll-form 
painting consisting of continuous scenes. 


I.iterary hOurce« tell that large-sized Buddhist picture- in painting and embroidery were produced 
in good quantities in tin- period, hut existing specimens are very few. The most important of tho-e 
few is the Hokkedd Kompon Maudara in the Museum of Fine Arts. Bo-ton. -bowing Shaka preach- 
ing at the Sacred Mountain. Though repaired to a considerable degree during tin* xiitli century. 
It clearly reveals the skill of a Nara Period artist folloAving the Chim'-e -tyle. The land-cape in 
its hackgronnd. especially, gives evidence of the direct influence of T'ang landsea[)e art. Dating 
from the last part of this period is the image of Kichijei Ten (MaliSsri ) in tlie Yakn-hi-ji. Nara. 


It represents the Buddhist goddess in the guise of a noble lady in T'ang style dre-. Depicted 
gracefully and very elaborately, this relatively small-sized piece typifie- the matnritx of painting in 
the fempyo Period. The famous Shoso-in houses a number of art treasures which the Fmpres- 
KomyC) (701-760). consort of Emperor Shomu (699-756). dedicated, after the death of the Emperor. 


to the (ircat Buddha Statue at the TOdai-ji. The nuclei of the 


lection 


object- 
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jx^r^onall) h\ the Kiuperor during lifetime, and ritual iin|)lenient> used at the eonsccration eere- 
luoiiy of the (yreat Buddha Statue ludd in 732. Among the trea^urc> there are a few Buddhi>t 
paintings and drawings, hut th<‘ majority of the paintings have seeular suhjects. The lolding-sereen 
with the image of a heautiful lad\ standing under a tree, which reseinhh's the ahove-mentioned 
Kichijo Ten hut is still richer in the T ang style; the scenes (T hunting an<l music-playing painted 
on the lauibarlii (ph^ctrum-guard ) of lyres: the landscape on liemp cloth, and \arious others reveal 
the stvle of painting in the second half of the Viiith century. 

lilt* capital mo\(*d from Aara to Heian (Kyoto) in 791. and political as well as social renovation 
took place. The early Heian Period (ixth Cf*ntury ) following this event w a^ characterizt*d hy the 
rist* of the Shingon Sect of Esoteric Buddhism n(*wl\ introduced from (diina. and of the new 
t\pe of art associatt*d with thi- -ect. The Esoteric Buddhism was brought hack hy Kfikai (774-833). 
Ennin (79 1-861) and other priests who studied in T‘ang (diina during the ixth c(‘ntuiw. I his new 
tvpt* of Buddhism, which flourished in (4iina at the lime, was (juite diflVrt*nl from tin* {>re\ ions 
-chola-tic sect-. It laid importance on mysteriou- exorci-iiig rites, and was ricli in the occult religious 
atmo-pher<* which appealed forcefully to people"- mind-. Japan in it- -oeial condition- at the time 
was r(*adv to accept tlii- m*w approach. Becau-e imag(*- of Buddhi-t deitif -. <*ither in -ciiljitiire or 
in painting, wert* indispensahle for the Esoteric Buddhi-ni a- objects of worship in its -ervice-. 
the spread of the new sect inevitahh caused tin* ri-e and de\elopment ol Esott*ric Bud<lhi-t art. 
Tin* art of the Esf)teric Buddhi-m of thi- perif)d. reflecting the spirit of the age and the <*}iaracter 
(d e-oterici-m. mack* a dignified, jiowerlid effect. In st\le it (‘hiefK followed (4iine-t* i.-OLeric art 
of the late T"ang. Japancs;* prie-t- who -tudied in China In’ouglit !»ack many T'ang painting- and 
iconographic protot\i>es. which -er\e<l a- model- for Ja[)ane-e (‘olour painting-, \- the oh-eiwanee 
of Esoteric service- hecanu* freqiit*nt. Esott*ric })ainting achiev(M} a nota]»le progre--. 

The highest in religious importance among E-oteric painting- were maiulala- or graphic hierarchic 
diagrams of Buddhi-t di\inities. known in Japan a- Ryffhai Mandara (Mandaia of the Two (nrcle-). 
namelv Mandaia of Kongd-kai ( Vajradhatu, ’’diamond circle"", the realm of spirit) based upon the 
Kongdchd-kvr) (\ ajrasekhara shtra). and of Taizd-kai (Garldiadhatu. ’’womb circh*"". the realm of 
material universe) based upon the Daiiiichi-kyd. Mandalas were the ba-ic source- of iconographic 
reference in portraying Buddhist deitie-. The Jingo-ji. K\dto. own< the olde-t existing pair of 
Rybkai Mandara dating from the Tencho era (824-833). These are drawn in gold and silver ink on 
purplish dark-blue diagonal-weave silk. The drawing is preci-e. dignified and noble, and it- excel- 
lent brusliwork bears resemblaiu'e to T'ang work. This pair is to be called the top masterpiece of 
Buddhist painting in this period. The subject pair is not coloured, but in principle mandalas 
should be in colour painting. The eldest existing mandaia in colours is the pair owned by the 
Kvddgokoku-ji (popularly known as Td-ji I in Kydto. which retains its original bright colours quite 
well. It is notable that this pair shows much of an exotic effect revealing continental influence, a- 
caii be noticed in its deep, bright colours, its conspicuous hiimmlori (’’shading"", gradated colouring 
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along the inside of contour lines), the roumhal face? of the deities and their c\ehrows connected in 
continued curves. Reproduced in PL v is the lower half of the section called Rentichu-in in the 
I (iizo-kai Mandarci. well sho^ving the aho\ e-incntioned characteristics. 

.Vs for independent images of diflerent deities, the oldest cvaniple now existing i? the set (d t\\cl\c 
paintings portraying Juni leu. the twelve protective gods of Ruddhisin. painted in the initl-ixth 
centur\ and owned hy the Saidai-ji. !\ara. Presenting the gods in large figures occuj)ying ncarl\ tln' 
A\hole of the canvasses, and painted with emphatic U'C of the primary colours, these paintings are 
powerful masterpieces carrying the mysterious vigour of the Esoteric Buddhism. Their <lrawing. 
done chiefly in fine, delicately curving lines, and the forms and colours of the clouds floating around 
the images, indicate the influence of late T'ang art. The famous Go Dai Rikiku (Five Powerful 
Bodhisattvas ) at Koya. Wakayama and the Ki Fiido (Yellow Acala ) in the Onjo-ji. Shiiia. hoth 
from the last part of this period (end of the ixth century). ar(' typical specimens of the a^•, c-iiwpir- 
ing images so characteristic of Esoteric Buddhist painting. Of the former five paintings, two have 
been lost, the surviving three being Konfso-kii (Pl.iii). RyUo-ku and MiiijCi Rikiku (PI. iv). They 
arc ail gigantic, well-nnucled figures filling tln> large pictures, with an effect of over-powering viiiour. 
Kongo-ku. the central figure of the five, is the finest of them. 

Attention should he paid also to the images of the priests Ryuniyf) and Ryuchi in the Td-ji. Kydto. 
The priest Kukai. on his return to Japan in 806 . brought hack with him the images of Five Fore- 
fathers 01 Shingon Buddhism painted by the famous T'ang painter. Li Fhen. The two paintimis 
under discusdon were done in 821 in Japan after the Chinese protot>pcs. Faithfully following the 
T ang style, they are the oldest as well as the finest of "patriarch portraits 

The late Heian Period, covering about three hundred years from the xth century, is aho known 
in art history as the Fujiwara Period. The practice of sending Imperial messengers to T'ane: ( hina 
was -uspended in 801 . and Japanese art thereafter ceased to receive continental influence-, with 
the re-ult that culture in general, art included, saw the spread of nati\(' Japanese ta-te. The nobility 
centred around the Fujiwara family enjoyed a rich, favourable life devoted to delicate aesthetic 
sentiments. Reflecting the taste of the nobility, the art of this period was fli.rid. elegant and effem- 
inate. Of this long period of three centuries, the xith century, in which the Fujiwaras were at the 
height of their prosperity, was the mature stage of art as well. Buddhi-m was influential in the 
nohihly s everyday life. Many temples were built and Buddhist statues and paintings made hy the 
nobility, and Buddhist art flourished greatly. The F-oteric Buddhi-m continued to he in power, 
while the Jodo or Pure I.and iParadi-e) Faith, believing in rebirth in the paradise of the Buddha 
Aniida (Amitahha). also became popular. The majority of existing specimens of Buddhi-t {lainting 
from this period belong to either of these two sects. 

.Secular painting also became popular among the nobility. Besides such large-si/.cd iiainting- as 
those on sliding-screens, sliding-doors and folding-screens, smaller paintings for purely arti-tic aj)- 
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preciation. mostly in the form of horizontal scrolls or booklets, were widely enjoved. It is to be 
noted that while earlier secular paintings of the style termed Kara-c (*'(diinese painting*’ | ^howed 
Chinese-^tyle subjects in T*ang-style depiction, there arose a new type called Yamato-e r\Iapane>e 
painting** ) dealing with Japanese landscape^ and manners. 

The \tli century wa> a tran^ition from the ^tyle richly fu-ed with T ang jnode to the native Fuji- 
wara ^tyle. There remain only a few specimen> of painting from this period, among which the 
pane! paintings inside the Five-storied Pagoda. Daigo-ji. Kyoto, built in ^31. are the onlv dated 
e\ample>. Their main subjects are the Ryokai Mandara and the Eight Forefathers of Shingon 
Buddhi-m. PI. vi and vn show portions of wooden hoards covering the central pillar of the pagoda. 
The <lark "shading** on the images and their ro])es attests to the tradition of the Chinese-stvle 
technique still at Avork. hut the modest, graceful appearances of the deities, the "flat and clear** 
colouring, and the use of hirilcane ("cut goldleaf**. thin, thread-like strips of gold leaf applied in- 
'«lead of drawn lines} indicate the approach of the new xith century style. 

It is considered that the florescence ol the Fujiwara nohle.-^ Ironi the late Xth to niid-xith centuries 
was also the peak of splendour of painting. However, there is no clearly datable specimen of tliis 
epoch prior to the wall and door paintings in the Hrxl-do (Phoenix Hall) at the By(3dr)-in. Kv(3to. 
Imilt in 1053. The Phoenix Hall was constructed by Fujiwara T orimichi (992-1074). the master 
of the Fujiwara family, in his villa in Avhat was then a suhurh of Kyoto City. The hall, the statue 
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<)t Aiiiida inside it. and the lotus pond in front of it. symbolize the palace and the garden in Aniida's 
Piua^ Land (paradi-s<M. On the ’■.vooden door.^ and walls in this building are painted the ^cene^ ot 
rai[ir> (’'coming to welcome"'!, that i?. tlie Buddha Amida and his heavenly host coming dov, n to earth 
to recei\e his devotees to bis paradise as described in the Kan Muryr)ju-g\o Siitra. These are 
vahialde ^pecimen> of painting in the niid-Fujiwara. They are much damaged and their colouring 
ha> jveen retouched in many spots, but those on the doors remain in a relatively fine state of pre- 
^er\ation. Shown in them are the raigo scenes, with Japanese-style landscapes below. Their stvle. 
reflecting the taste of the nobility, is elegant and generous. PI. x shows a portion of the* raigo 
>cene on the docn* in the north side one of the three front doorwavs (the building faces ea->t). 
Colours remain ^vell on the figures here. A pleasant effect ot spirited depiction is presented in 
the easy. Avell-!>alanced figures of the deities and the light, warm tone of the colours. 

Comparison with these door-paintings enables us to name a few other master works datable stvlist- 
icaliy in tlie mid-bujiwara period. I he Ryoic('i Mandara in the Kojima-dera. Aara (earlv Xith 
century), like the al3ove-mentioned pair in the jingo-ji. are drawn in gold and ->ilvt‘r on dark-blue 
^ilk: tiiey show a powerful, florid style. The Amida (PI. viii). in the Raigo of the Amida Triad owned 
bv the Hokke-ji. Aar a. is characterized ])y its impressive composition and its ample, graceful figure: 
in the style of depiction, the colouring and the decorative patterns on its clothing, it has an eff(‘ct 
-lightly more antique than that of the door-pairitings in the Phoenix Hall. Tlie Dai-itoku Mydd 
( Atavika) in the Mu-eum of Fine Arts. Boston, and the Ao Fudd (Blue Acala ) in the Shdreii-in. 
K\()to, are excellent specimen'^ portraying the awesome deities in very powerful styles. PI. ix re- 
piodiiccs Scitaha Fdji (f.etaka), one of the two messengers in the Ao Fudo paintinij;. It i- a \ivid 
portrayal in lavi-h employment of -harp, forceful lines and matching bright colours. 

Typical of Buddhist painting in the second half of the xith century is the famous Nirvana (PI. xi- 
XIII) dated 1086. It shows the Buddha Shaka (Sakyamuni) quietly lying on his death-bed. and 
heavenly and earthly beings in sorrow around him. Its composition is very well designed and its 
colour- are beautiful, creating a quiet but impressive atmosphere. Another fine example of the 
L-oteric Buddhist art is the Resurrection of the Buddha (PI. xiv). which is to be dated somewhere 
around 1100. It is a large painting slightly longer lengthwise, and is a unique work illu-trating 
the -tory told in the Maka-maya-k\ <“) (MahamayS sutra ) : that the Buddha Shaka. after attaining 
nirvana, rose from his golden coffin and gave his last sermon for the sake of his mother. Lady 
Maya. With the Buddha in the centre rising amid-t golden rays of light, the dramatic -cene is 
preMUited in a -kilful compoMtion. The strongly accentuated lines of black, used here and there 
in Us detailed ])arts. attract our attention as an early influence of Chinese Sum*- art. This Sum-^ 
influence Ijc-ran in the xiith century to inspire animated, accentuated delineation in JapancM- paint- 
ing. The Zemiyo Ryild (dragon goddess) in the Kongrdm-ji. -Viaka>ania. painted hv Jdchi in 111,",, 
is a good example. 
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Bu(klhi'‘t paintin^^ from the xiith ct*ntiiry remain in ron'5idera})le niiml)er^. l»ut only a fe‘w oi them 
are (‘learlv datable. In it> first half tlier(‘ arc* the Juni Ten (Twelve (Aiardiaii'- of tlie Buddhist 
IB^aven ) and tin* (xo-dai-son (hive (ireat Kaja> ) in tin* Td-ji. K\nto (1127 1. (ioinj^ared with the 
above-mentioned \irvan(i they are more de(‘orative and **plain and eh*ar*\ Alon^ their line are 
the Shaka (Srdvyamuni) in tin* Jin^o-ji. K\(7to (PI. xvii ) and the Fil^jen Bosatsii (Sanianlahhadra ! iii 
the Tdkvu INational Mii-emn (PL xvi). both fronn the inid-Xllth century. Tender. deli<*ate and elah- 
orate. they typify Bnddlli^t paintinii in the late Fujiwara. The Fu^eji E/tiniyo ( \ ajramo^ha— amaya- 
sattva ) in the Matsiinoo-dera. Kyoto (PL xviil ) also sliow^ the decorative -tyle characteriziiyii late 
Fujiwara painting, hut its relatively lijrht ^econdary colours indicate the influence of Sun^ art. The 
Gusha Mandara in the Todai-ji. Nara (PL xv. p. 9). portraying a LO'oup of deities a-sociated with the 
Gusha Sect of Buddhism, represents a different type. Painted during tin* fir^t half of tin* xilth 
centurv. this follows the old stvle of the Aara Period; it is notable aho that the fi;jLure^ of Buddlun 
and Bo<lhisattvas portrayed in this painting art* siniilar to those in the Flokkedn Kotnpon Majidara 
mentioned before. The last glory of thi^ century is the Rai^n of Aniida and His Host at Kd\ a. \\ aka- 
vama (PL xix-xx. p. 12). This is a large-sized work consisting of three lianging scrolls. It -how^ a 
dramatic scene with the golden Amida in the centre, and his attendant heavenly being- around him 
playing music, dancing or clasping their hands in adoration, in flight down to the earth on trailing 
clouds. Its drawing is strong and its colours are bright, hut the general style of its depiction lacks that 
rich, generous effect which characterizes earlier Fujiwara paintings. e find that the style of the 
following Kamakura Period is just making its appearance in this work. 

Besides such images of deities, there are a few' fine portrait- of high priests. The portrait of Jion 
Daishi (TzTi-enl (632-682). T ang priest and founder of the IIosso Sect, owned by the A akii-lii-ji. 
\ara (PL xxi), dates from the mid-xith century. Although it is a copy from a T’ang painting, its 
soft delineation and bright colours manifest the style of the florescent Fujiwara. The portrait- of 
Prince Shotoku and Forefathers of Tendai Buddhism in the Ichijd-ji. Hyogo (of which the Priest 
Zemmui (637-733) is reproduced in PL xxil). are [)lace<l in the early xntli century. In -t\le and 
techni(pie they retain an antique effect. ])ut compared with the Jion Daishi they are richer in 
decorative elements, attesting to a more advanced stage of Japanization. A different type is mUiced 
in the portrait of the Prie-t (ionzo (738-827) (PL xxiin. Its delineation repeals a tendency toward 
st\lization. which, together with the calligra[)hic style of its inscription, suggests the earlie-t t)art 
of tin* xiith century. This. too. is a ina-ter work vividly portraying the high [)rie-t. Tliert* are 
also j)ortraits of secular ])eople. notaldiy rad demen and high-ranking military oflicers. mostly as-o<*iated 
w ith Buddhist sect- or tenqiles. The portraits of Minamoto A oritomo (11 17-1199 ' (PL xxiv i and 
other- in tin* Jiiigo-ji. Kyoto, traditionally attributed to Fujiwara Takanobu (1112-1293). are emiiient 
examples, though tln‘st* should rather be called tin* early Kamakura (beginning of the Xliith century ) 
than tlie late Fujiwara. 

There remain only a few secular paintings, but they' include very fine pieces. The screen painting 
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of land:?cape Avitli figure> in the To-ji. Kyoto (PI. xxv), known Senziii Ryobii, is important as the 
only existing specimen not only of screen-painting hut also of contemporary Kara-e (“*Chinese-style 
painting'"). It wa> painted after a T'ang prototype during the second half of the xith century, hut 
the quiet line^ employed for mountains and trees and the beautiful bright colours in it are proofs of 
the general tendency toward an intrinsic Japanese ta'^te. The YaniatO’e ('“Japanese-stvle painting’ ). 
as contrasted with the Kara~e. flourished in this period, notably in the early xith century. ^ e 
know, from literary sources, that it was e'^pecially favoured among the nobility; unfortunately, tlu^re 
i> no existing specimen of the epoch. However, we can imagine how they looked, through the 
seasonal aspects of landscapes de^cribed in the backgrounds of the ro/gd scenes on the previously 
mentioned doors of the Phoenix Hall. Bvodd-in. Kyoto. 

It wa- in tlii> period that paintings devoted to secular subjects, intended for the purpose of pure 
artistic appreciation, made their appearance. The Xlith century has left especially fine scroll-paintings 
in tills field. The first to be mentioned among them is the Geuji Mono^atari Ernahi (PI. xxvi and 
XXVII). The Genji Moiioiiatari (Tales of Genji ) by Lady Murasaki is a novel dealing w ith romances 
of court nobles and ladies, and is famous as an excellent and voluminous work of Japanese liter- 
ature in the Fujiwara Period. The Genji J/onogofurz Emaki (eniaki meaning a picture scroll or 
-croiL ) consist^ of extracts from the fifty-four chapters of the novel, and paintings illustrating the 
>cenes described in them; the paintings as Avell as the text, written in flowing calligraphy on beauti- 
iuliy decorated paper, were intended for artistic entertainment. The-e paintings in rich bright 
colour^, known as tsiikiiri-e (heavily painted decorative-style paintings), were probablv done in the 
fii>t half of the xiith century by artists working for the Imperial Court. Thi- work reveals several 
unupu^ de\ icct' of ^anioto-e: for example, the fukiuiikc \(it(u (**roofless house ). showimr the interior 
of a hou^e in a bird >-eye view' as if viewed through a hole in the ceiling, and the symbolic, simplified 
manner of portraying faces termed hiki-rne ka^^i-hana (eyes of straight lines and nose of a hooked 
line). The>e are clever means of conveying the delicate, romantic atmosphere of the Heian nobility. 
Of a similar nature are the Fan-paper Sutras (PI. xxxii) made towards the end of the xiith century. 
Ihe fan-shaped sheets of paper are decorated with paintings of genre scene>. over which the text of 
the Hokke4:vo or Lotus Sutra is copied in black ink. They are a variety of '"decorated -utra-‘". but 
their importance is rather as specimens of earlv genre paintiiuj;. 

V new' movement in painting contracting with the tsukuri-e. which appeared in aliout the middle of 
the xiith century, i^ represented by the S/z/g/so/i Fug/ Emaki. It is a >et of three horizontal coro!l> 
illuctrating miraculous stories concerning the priest Myoren. He lived alone on the mountain called 
Shigisan. where he devoted his life to w'or>hipping Bishamon Ten ( Vaisravana ) . and worked variou> 
milacle^. L nlike the Genji Mono^atari Eniaki. which consists of sejiarate scenes, this shows uninter- 
upted '^equences of successive scenes to develop the stories. It is remarkable that the many varied 
scene- are ^kilfully connected to con^titute a beautifully continued entirety. PI. xxviii illustrates 
the scene m which an alms bowl, sent through the air by Myhren's magic power, carrie- back to 
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his mountain-top cottage the granary froin the house of a rich landlord, with the amazed villager> 
following it. PL XXIX is a later scene, showing rice bales flying back to the village out of the 
granary which remains on the mountain. The emphatic use of animated lines in them is successful 
in depicting the sights rich in motion. Paralleled in fame with this superb masterpiece is the Torno 
no daimv^on Ekotoha in three scrolls. It illustrates the stories about the conspiracy of the courtier 
Toino-no-Yoshio. who set on fire the Imperial gate Oten-moii in order to make a fake accu-atinn 
against his political opponent but was detected and punished with exile. This. too. is an excellent 
work of scroll-painting making effective u^e of the long-narrow art form. It i- by a di'-tingui-hed 
court artist of the second half of the xiith century. PI. xxx depicts citizens hasting to the scene of 
the fire, and PL xxxi the excitement of the crowd at the sight of the fire. Like the Sh 'r^isan En^i 
Ernaki it vividly portrays the varied poses and faces of the multitude, and the effect of its colouring 
is also very fine. 

A unique example of picture-scroll in black drawing is the Chojii Jimbutsu Giiia iScrolL of Frolick- 
ing Animals or Animal Laricature ScrolL ) attributed b\ tradition to tlie prie-t Kaku\fi (1053- 
1114). more popularly known as Toba Sdju. It is a set of four scrolls, of which the fir-t Ip. IT I. 
showing monkeys, hare^. frog'^ and other animals behaving a^ humans, and the ^ecoml. portraving 
various birds and animals in their natural appearance, are especially fine. These Usu ^crolk can 
l)e dated in the first half of the xiith century. They attest to the artist’s remarkable ma^terv in 
drawing, and their subjects as satires on liumaii affairs of the time are also \er\ interestiiOg. 

TAKA tKI MAr>L SHITA 
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the spiritual): portion of Rengebu-in Group in Taizd-kai. Heian Period, ca. 900. In colours 
on sill:. Kyddgokoku-ji (Td-ji). Kyoto Pl. V 

Dainichi ( J airocanaj. the sirpreme Buddha in Esoteric Buddhism, as the central deity of 
Taizd-kai: a portion of painting on board covering the central pillar of Five-storied Pagoda. 

Heian Period. 931. In colours on wood. Daigj-ji. Kydto Pl. VI 

Shichi Giitei Biitsumo ( Saptakotibuddha-matr I . "mother of all Buddhas" in Taizd-kai : a portion 
of painting on board covering the central pillar of Five-storied Pagoda. Heian Period. 931. 

In (olours on wood. Daigo-ji, Kydto p[ \\[ 

Amida (AmitdbhaJ, the Buddha of Western Paradise: one of a set of three jxiintings shoicing 
the Amida Triad in raigd (coming doivn from heaven to receive his devotee to his paradise). 

Heian Period, wth century. In colours on silk. Hokke-ji, Yara Pl. VFII 

Ao Fluid (Blue AcalaJ : portion shoicing Seitaka (Cetaka). one of Fluid's two messengers. 

Heian Period. Wth century. Shdren-in, Kyoto pi . IX 

Amida Raigd, on right-side door on the facade of Phoenix Hall: portion showing Bodhisattvas 

playing heavenly music. Heian Period. 1053. In colours on wood. Byddd-in. Kydto . . . Pl. X 

Yirvfina, the death of the Buddha. Heian Period, 1086. In colours on silk. Kongdbu-ji. 

W akayama 

Yirvdna. the death of the Buddha: portion showing a courtier and an attendant. Heian Period. 

1086. In colours on silk. Kongdbu-ji, W akayama pj^ 



A/riy//ir/, tfir death of the Buddha: portion shoiving an arhat (Buddhas discijde). Heian 

Period, 1086. In colours on silk. Kongdhii-ji, W akayania Pl. XIII 

Resurrection of the Buddha: portion shoicing the Buddha Shaka f Std^yarnuni } rising from his 

gohhm coffin. Heian Period. \lth century. In (olours on silk. (Ihdhd-ji, Kyoto .... Pl. XT\ 

Crusha Mandara, a mandala of deities in the Gusha Sect of Buddhism : portion shoicing 
Bodhisattvas and priests. Heian Period, \uth century. Todai-ji. Kara Pl. XV 

Fugen ( Samantahhadra ) , the Bodhisattva protecting believers in the Lotus Sutra: (iuitral 

portion. Heian Period, xuth century. In colours on silk. Tokyo ?Sational Museum . . . Pl. X\ 1 

Shaka ( Sakyamuni }, founder of Buddhism : central portion. Heian Period. Xlif/z century. In 

colours on silk. Jingo-ji, Kyoto Pl, X\ II 

Fugen Ernmyd (f ajrarnogha-saniaya-sattva). a manifestation of Fugen: cejitral portion. Heian 

period. With century. In colours on silk. Matsunoo-dera, Kyoto . . . . . . . Pi.. XVIII 


Raigd of imida and His Host: jmrtion shoicing Kannon ( Avalokitesvara ) , one of the tico <itten- 
dant Bodhisattvas to Amida. holding a lotus pedestal symbolizing a seat in imida s Paradise. 
Heian Period, xuth ((Uitury. In colours on silk. Yushi Hachimankb Group of Monfisteri<\s. 


Koya, JT akayania Pi.. XTX 

Raigi) of imida and His Host: portion shoicing heavenly b(>lngs playing music. Heian Period 

xuth century. In ('olours on silk. Yushi Hachimankb (jroup of Monastf^ries, Kbya. II akayania . Pl. XX 

The priest Jion Daishi (Tz*u-en), forefather of the Hossb Stai of Buddhism in (Aiina. Heian 

Pi^riod, X\tli century. In colours on silk. Y akushi-ji. Kara Pl, XXI 

Tin* priest Zemmui, one of the Forefathers of Tendai Buddhism. Heian Period, xuth t (uitury. 

In colours on silk, Ichijb-ji, Hybgo Pl. XXII 

The priest Gonzb, teacher of Prii\st Kukai (founder of Shingon Sect of Esoteric Buddhism in 
Japan), giving a sermon. Heian Period, xuth century. In colours on silk. Funion-in, II aka- 
yania Pl. XX 11 1 

Minanioto \oritomo. founder of the military government at Kamakura. Kamakura Period. 

xuth ('eiitury. In colours on silk. Jingo-ji. Kybto Pl. XXR 


Portion of a screen-painting of landscape icitli figures, knoicn as Senzui Bybbu. used as a 
background for initiation to Esoteric Buddhism. Heian Period. Xlth (('ntury. In colours on 
silk. Kybbg okoku-ji (To-ji). Kyoto Pl. XX^ 

Genji Monogatari Emaki, S( roll-painting illustrating the Tales of Genji: a s(‘ene from Saicar(d)i 

Chapter. Heian Period, xuth (entiiry. In colours on paper. Reimei-kai, Tbkyb .... Pl. XX\ 1 

GfUiji Monogatari Emaki. scroll-painting illustrating the Tales of Genji: second station of 

Yadorigi Chapter, Heian Period. XUth century. In colours on paper. Reinuu-Juti. Tbkyb . Pl. XX\ 1 1 

Shigisan Engi Emaki. s(Toll-j)(unting illustrating legends concerning the priest Mybren: portion 
of the Scroll of the Flying Granary, shoiving tlo^ granary being carrital through tlu^ air on 
an alms boivl sent by Mybrtuds magic jyoiver. Heian Period, xuth century. In colours on 
paper. Chbgosonshi-ji. Yara Pl. XXVIII 

Shigisan Engi Enudii. scroll-painting illustrating legends concerning the priest Mybren: jyortioti 
t)f the Scroll of the Flying (Granary, shoiving rice bales being sent back through the air to 
the hous(^ of the landlord. Heian Period, xuth century. In colours on paper. Chbgosonshi-ji. 

Kara ^ Pu XXIX 

Tomo-no-dainagon Ekotoba. s(Toll-painting illustrating stories concerning the Dainagon Tomo- 
no-Yoshio's intrigue: portion shoiving people hurrying to the Imperial gate on fire. Heian 
Period, xuth century. In colours on paper, Sakai Collection, Tbkyb Pl. XXX 

Tomo-no-dainagon Ekotoba, scroll-painting illustrating stories concerning the Dainagon Tonio- 
no-Yoshio's intrigue: portion shoiving the croivd in excitement at the sight of the fire. Heian 
Period, xilth century. In colours on jyaper. Sakai Collection, Tbkyb Pl. XXXI 


Sutra copied on fan-paper ivith decorative under-painting of genre same. Text in black ink, 

painting in colours, on paper. Heian Period, xuth century. Tbkyb Yational Museum . . Pl. XXXIl 
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